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ABSTRACT ^ ^ ^ principal problems the Bureau of Indian 

Affairs (BIA) has in carrying out its responsibility^© educate 
Indian children is the high turnover rate among its teachers a large 
proportion of teachers in the BIA school system leave after their 
f i«? year or second year of work. Teachers at six elementary schools 
on the Navajo Reservation were interviewed to determine the features 
they considered rewarding and the drawbacks associated with their 
place of work. The countryside itself and the cultural „ 
characteristics of the. children were cited as the most "warding 
aspects, isolation in some form was the major drawback. Long 
distances had to be traveled for services of any kind. ^"1 
services were not available on the reservation although the Public 
Health Service had clinics established there. Because of Jack of 
competition on the reservation there were high prices in the local 
area for food and automobile repairs. Social life was ^Pecially 
restricted. Job related problems were most frequently concerned with 
administration. A fourth of those interviewed all Anglo were 
dissatisfied with the BIA's implementation of the Indian Preference 
Policy they felt some Indians were given preference for jobs tor 
which they were not fully qualified. The BIA reward structure is 
complicated by the need for substantial documentation and reward is- 

not qiven consistently enough to affect teacher attitudes. 

Recommendations to increase level of satisfaction among BIA teachers 
conclude the report. (DS) 
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Frederick D. Smith 
INTRODUCTION 

children has been the rflattVlv lbJlt ^^di^te Indian 

„,2?. e ""rait recession may have reduced the turnover rate to some 

f n0 reas ™ t0 believe that H>« underlying causes of 
dissatisfaction that some teachers feel with their tavolvement in the 
B.I.As school system have been alleviated. The ma Sv of t w 
schools are located in a physical and cultural envS-onment differed to 

dlaS&n rf amr g d te SS nt to f °r bYa^I, T W -use of. 
school in which the7were workings Seographrc eolation of the 
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..' As can be seen by the following summary statement, Wax, e. al< 
think of isolation as a problem not only (or teachers specifically out f or . 

Indian education in general: 

Isolation - lack of communication, social <■ 
distance — is the cardinal factor in the problem 
of Indian education . . . Because isolation affects 
so many contexts — the community as a whole, 
" the school within the community, the pupil 
within the classroom, and the teacher within the 
educational system - its effect is greatly 
intensified. 

Purposes of the Study 

In this study a search was made for factors which affect one's 
sense of satisfaction both with the job and also w th living conditions 
among Reaching staff in the Bureau of Indian Affairs school system on 
Slvaj-o Reservation. In this article the descriptive data which was 
gathered will be discussed and a statistical analysis of the quantitative 
data will be reported separately. 

Another purpose of the study is to provide suggestions for change 
or fo? further study which are designed to increase the level of 
SttefiMto St by teaching personnel with their job and with living 
conditions. 

The Sample 

The sample was comprised of employees of the B.I.A. who were 
teaching on the Navajo Reservation during the academic year 
1975 76 It included individuals with one of two occup|tional statuses. 
The first were teachers who had completed at least a Bachelor of Arts 
decree at a four-year college. The second were training instructors 
wh^had no yet completed a college degree. They were Navajo 
personnel who were training both on the job Jand in college eve 
dasses to become teachers. They taught at the kindergarten level 
onlv and had full responsibility for the class. Five of the seventy 
Sfviduals who were included in the sample were training 
instructors. 



—^Taffle-2-sHows a breakdown ol niejasic characteristics of the 
sample. Until recently, all but a very small percentage of the teachers 
employed by the B.I.A. on the Nava o Reservation were Anglos. As a 
resSttS "Federal- and Navajo Tribal programs to encourage young 
Navajos to go into teaching, this imbalance's been changing In the 
^^rfteachersiisedin-thisrtuftr.67% were Anglo, 27°*, Navajo, 

«and 6% Black. 
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Table 2: Background Characteristics of the Sample. 



CATEGORY 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 


Age 






20-24 


4 


6 


25-29 


26 


37 


30 34. 


19 


27 


35-39 




4 


40-44 


2 


3 


45-49 


3 


4 


50-54 


' 6 


9 


55-59 ' 


3 


4 


60-64 


4 


6 




70 


100 


Sex 






Male 


20 


29 


Female 


50 


71 




70 


100 


Marital Status 






Married 


32 


46 


Never Married 


33 


. 47 


Divorced 


2 


3 


\A/ i rl n \i\io t\ 
VV IUUWcU 


1 


1 


Separated 


2 


3 


70 


100 


Race 






Black 


4 


6 


Navajo 


19 


27 


White 


47 


67 


••j 


70 


100 


Religion 


- 




Protestant 


33 


48 


Mormon 


3 


. 4 


Catholic 


15 


22 


Jewish 


1 


7 


Other 


7 


10 


None 


10 


;i4 




69 


99» 


Education 






Some College . 


6 


9 


Completed College 


8 


11 


Some Graduate Work 


31 


44 


Masters Degree 


14 


20 


Graduate Work Beyond Masters 


11 


" 15 




70 


100 



*^due to round-off error 



Table 2 Cont'd. 



CATEGORY 
Family Income 

Less than 5,000 
5,000- 6,999 
7,000- 9,999 
10,000-12,999 
13,000-15,999 
16,000-19,999 
20,000 or more 



Region 

West Coast 
Rocky Mountains 
Southwest 
• Plains 
Northeast 
Southeast 



FREQUENCY * PERCEN TAGE 



Community of Origin 

Large Metropolitan 

Medium Metropolitan 

Small Metropolitan 

Semi-Urban 

Semi-Rural 

Rural 

Other 



4 
5 
9 
9 

23 
6 

13 



69 



8 

5 
27 

3 
18 

9 



70 



11 

8 
9 
9 
4 
26 
3 



7 
13 
13 
33 

9 
19 



100 



11 

7 

39 
4 
26 
13 



100 



16 
11 
13 
13 
• 6 
37 
4 



70 



100 



The majority of the respondents were fairly young. Nearly 
two-thirds (64% ) of them were between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty-four. Seventy-one percent of them were female. Almost half 
were married. When asked for the size of their community or origin 
the largest single 'category of response cited a rural community ! 
However, forty percent of them were from .metropolitan areas- 
ranging lir size from fifty thousand to_several-million7~ " 



The mean for the amount of time that an individual fn this sample 
has worked with the B.LA. is four and one half years. There are a 
number of old-timers in the Bureau's school system, but there is also a 
high turnover rate which brings in a lot of new individuals each year 
Although the mean is four and one half years, the mode is only one 
year. Almost half of the sample (44% ) has been there two years or 
less. 
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Research Procedures 
students went home but oeio ^ 

hours. ' , j events which 

Analysis o! the Data 

teacher! working o! the problems teachers have 

4 What are some o£ the promems ^ 

■ -at S school such as th.s one? Bsserv ation or ol 

The positive 

were asked what the ■ had soniethmg to d mw d 

two thirds (62%) of ^lJ onei was the ^*5Sed A frequent 
countryside itself. Otten ™ d d nor the air poUutea. a h 

Reservation is peaceiui, h 
" life 

25 
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When asked for the most rewarding features of working for the 
B.I.A., the largest category of responses, 41% of the total, 
mentioned innate or cultural characteristics of the children rather - 
than specific features of their working relationships with them. For 
example, many said that they enjoyed working with Indian children, 
with children of a different cultural background from their own or 
with second-language children. 

The next largest category of responses, making up 15% of the 
total, was also mentioned by several people in response to the 
question asking about satisfaction with living conditions. They 
centered on the salary of tfifc job, its fringe beneifts, and, in a few 
cases, the fact that they were glad to have,? job at all. > 

Another 13% of the responses mentioned that there is a lot of 
freedonwn most of the schools for a teacher to run the classroom as 
he/she sees fit. Several mentioned that they could implement they: 
own philosophy of education and try new teaching techniques. 
Respondents considered it unlikely that they would be criticized by 
the principal, teacher supervisor or parents for their performance 
within the classroom itself. 

An equal number of teachers said that they thought one of. the 
most rewarding features of. working at a B.I. A. school was their, 
interaction with other teachers. Several of these were -Navajo 
teachers who said that they specifically liked working with other 
young Navajo teachers, who were concerned about Indian education 
and who wanted to exchange ideas, to try new techniques and to 
develop their own approach to working effectively with Indian 
children in the classroom. 

The positive features that were mentioned by teachers as a part of 
their involvement with the B.LA. could be emphasized in recruiting 
new personnel, but, by and large, they would be difficult to alter to 
increase satisfaction with the job or with living conditions for 
personnel already working for the B.LA. 

Several major problems with living conditions and also with the 
job were identified through the descriptive research. When'asked 
about the drawbacks of living on the Reservation, nearly two thirds 
(63%) of the responses were concerned with isolation.of some form. 
The most frequently voiced complaint was the long distances which 
had to be traveled for services of any kind. Those that were 
mentioned were food, medical, recreational, automobile repairs and a 
few others. 

Medical services were a concern of the non-Indian teachers more 
so than Navajo, but included people in all age categories. Free medical 

\ ': ' 
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, .Id for the Navajo staff by the Frig *•» Service 

emergency, dents 
F ° r b 5* it t\e w|h prices In the ^^Sunities 
0 r „ n the C0 N TvaieRe=ervnt,en. „ the 

Mother ty P e * «f£ t Xt "S£, ^ttp'e* 
respondents was ttat »cy ^ were very lew P^ were 

restricted/ Several WW^d som e of their mterests ana {act 

t/s^esXrS.thour, . .... 



he/she sees after scnoo, »»- . ^ was . 

„ tab-related problem citeo uy resp ohses, 
The most eommon job reia F Qne hundred thrM^ r P s 

eoueerned with *° "^^.n whieh mSoned either 

bK B^Si thl^ra! Sift & — 
structure ofthe^ 

the Navajo Reserve 



the Navajo tv— . . the problem 

• the general administration of .the • ^^'ents was the 
Concerning the gener Uy by the_ respon dents , 

that was discussed mortve m in w J F q{ the 

Indian Preference Poke 'J Twenty-six percent ^ i tfc 

believe it is being ; whom we re Anglo - ^ougn ^ 

t , „uiPction was in the m » n " er 1 JL Y 0 f these 
The main stated objection ple mented. ibiUty for 

perceive that the pohcy « > *J ^ take over they 
-esoondents thought that in ther thing s being 4 x 

Sting I^p^Sce^'b-tag ^f ta P ,S^ ^ 
should be given g ier e However , they felt .^"w W ere not on an 
• educational ^^^^"ference for jobs when ™ f f aca demic 

e«^ 

qualified. 5 • 

27 
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For this ,h. fos M?'»>^t were d scui„d °>l ^ Which wt ' rc 

inhere tire £i nnmh f 

an Hlustrat on "f S Tr re men «°ned by some ' ^ aPpI ' ed to P ub, ''c 
Bureau pE p n ^ at th 7 considered to beTd c ^„ 7? Spondents 

">e respondents d S ' '"™lvement 5 cMmT^ J"* 116 m ° r <> 

them werpoit;on. *««*nLe. io the researchpr ;f ; OVVcl ™s given for 
!8 p 
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SSP^K^X a deference in teachers' atftudes or 
behavior. 



force in the school. . 

setting. These cntiasms were . not e «^Xffw£e^tuSd. As a 

of the problem that ^^^J^ t C^Xt&n with 
used to recruh P^incfpals that this problem could be alleviated. 

with the parents. 



education Several reasons were given for the apparent lacK 01 
the past that sc -no™ » , f th paren ts did not complete 

f^^ly^a^isruSfkindergJten while it is in session but 
rarely visit the upper grades. . 



Recommendations 



Study will De maue. ± iun j r - 

teachers feel isolated from services, 
surrounding Navajo community 



As a result of these findings it is recommended tha £ f as brt ty 
study be made of the J^^^^i't^CS^ 
some of the needed «^^'^^ e ^ ^ tYoit the products 
interests be encouraged to doso ^ a lgge scje so ^ 
can be sold at relatively low ^ Prov ing iooq tQ 

businesses. 

services for its own personnel Instead it is re™ 
linkage be established between PES and the ^ 

^^^yl^e^Z SLgu/S done as a pilot 
project af one or two central locations on the Reservation. . 

A common complaint of the respondents ^^h^M 
activities and from a ^^.^^oilhfftall^.^ 
approximately thrown ^ » d J^S^ t * ^ermine realistic 
tZSFg*£ for S tc y rea e sing n traction among teachers 
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working for the B.I.A. with other teachers either on the local 
compound or on nearby compounds. Many of these schools- are quite 
small. Approximately half, for example, have ten teachers or less on 
the faculty. As a result, these teachers see the same people at their 
own school day after day, both on the job and off of it. For this reason 
the researcher believes that more interest would be generated on the 
part of teachers if procedures were developed for increasing 
interaction with individuals on a regular basis at other schools. They 
might be of a recreational nature or they could be designed for 
personal or professional development. In the event that the emphasis 
is on recreational activities, care should be taken that these activities 
be of interest to both male and female employees.' Since 
approximately 70% of the B.I.A.'s elementary school teachers on the 
Keservation are women, suggestions involving • male-dominated 
sports, tor example, would be of limited interest. 

Teachers mentioned the lack of interaction between themselves 
and the parents of their students. To establish the sort of linkage 
between the teachers on a compound and the Navajo community that 
would involve them in meaningful interaction would be a difficult 
task. Not infrequently, they participate in events together without 
any meamnglul communication occurring between members of the 
two groups. 

Nevertheless, two recommendations can be made to promote 
interaction between teachers and the Navajo community. First, it is 
recommended that a homevisit be made at least once during the year 
by each teacher to the home of each of their students. This has been 
done before by the B.I.A.'s teaching staff and could be done again 
successfully. The author has himself been involved in an educational 
program on an Indian reservation in which homevisits were 
mandatory for teachers. They were done successfully by them and 
were considered by most to be a valuable experience. Not only does 
the teacher meet the parents but, in some cases, he sees another side 
of the students when they are in their home environment. 

Second, it is recommended that situations be created so that 
teachers and members of the community participate together in small 
problem-solving groups. The problems should be real ones of a 
practical nature that are confronting that school at that time Some 
inducement should be provided to get people from the community to 
attend events such as these, and care should be taken to see that the 
discussions are not dominated by the teaching or administrative staff. 
Ine basis for this recommendation is an experiment done by Sherif 
and Shenf which involved interpersonal relations in a multi-racial 

S 8 -j S&.i They found that the onI y wa y th( *y were able to get Blacks 
and Whites to cooperate with each other wa&to put them in situations 
in which they had to work together towards'the solution of a common - 
problem. Not only did the two racial groups cooperate on the tasks 
butlriction between them and prejudicial attitudes were reduced as a 
result of it. 
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There were two significant problems that were identified with the 
administration of the BJ.A. The first was the Indian preference 
policy. It is recommended that the B.I. A. stay closely to the original 
guideline of the policy which is to give preference to Indian candidates 
for jobs only when they are fully qualified for it in terms of both 
academic preparation and professional experience. 

The Bureau's system of rewards and sanctions that can be applied 
to teachers was found to be less, effective than it should be. It is 
recommended that steps be taken so that more discriminating 
evaluations of teachers' performance of their job can be made by 
administrators. It is further recommended that letters of commenda- 
tion and cash awards be given on a more liberal basis and that 
guidelines be established to standardize the situations in which they 
are dispensed. 

A number of the criticisms that were made of the administration 
were directed towards the principal. It is recommended that a study 
be done to determine the characteristics of successful leadership at 
local schpols within the B.L A. to provide better recruiting procedures 
for the principalship. 

It is recommended that the B.I.A. hire an individual who has not 
formerly been in the employ of the Bureau to take responsibility for 
implementation of these changes. This individual should be 
recognized as a linkage between the administration and the teaching 
staff. As noted in the previous section of this paper, antagonism of a 
limited nature does exist between the teachers and administration 
both at the local level and at higher levels. In. situations of the nature, 
there is tendency for communication channels to become blocked. 7 
The Author s opinion is that where cooperation between the two is 
needed to reach a decision satisfactory to both parties that teachers, 
in particular, would be more willing and able to express themselves to 
an outside change agent than to someone who solely represented the 
administration. 

The change agent should establish a close and positive working 
relationship with both teachers and the administration. This linkage 
should emhasize relationships that are relatively informal, positive 
and encouraging designed to maximize the flow of information. In 
addition to implementing changes, it is expected that the individual 
would receive regular feedback from the parties involved as changes 
are taking place. 

The objective of these recommendations is to effect an ordered 
change in some aspects of the structure of the B.I.A.'s educational 
system which, in turn, will increase the level of satisfaction with their 
involvement with that system among teaching personnel^It can be 
argued that happier employees would be more productive for the 
same salary. It can also be argued that by increasing the level of 
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satisfaction of its employees that the teacher turnover rate would be 
rfdSthus! Jn turn, reducing the costs of moving arid training new 
personnel. . 
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